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declared in addition that no indenture of a negro made outside of Indi- 
ana should be binding there. This clause was regarded as merely pro- 
spective until 1820, when the decision in the friendly suit of State vs. 
Lasselle (1 Blackf. 60) declared it retrospective. The case never 
reached the United States Supreme Court ; that tribunal would probably 
have found that it violated article i, section 10, clause 1 of the consti- 
tution, which forbids every state to pass laws impairing the obligation of 
a contract. 

With the redemption of the state from slavery, Mr. Dunn's work comes 
to an end ; Mr. King's book contains an interesting chapter on Ohio in 
the Civil war. A list of authorities and two or three historical maps 
would add greatly to the value of both volumes. 

Robert Weil. 

De V organisation des partis politiques aux Etats-Unis. Par M. 
Ostrogorski. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1889. — 98 pp. 

It is a fact with a moral that foreign students of American party 
politics are almost unanimous in reaching conclusions that coincide with 
what are known here as Mugwump ideas. Von Hoist and Bryce are 
leading examples of this fact. The author of the pamphlet under 
review contributes a less profound illustration of the same tendency. 
M. Ostrogorski has made an intelligent and in general a very accurate 
study of party organization and methods ; of party principles he has 
little to say. He sketches the rise and fall of the old legislative caucus ; 
the origin and development of popular party conventions; the con- 
centration of the controlling power in standing committees, state and 
national; and the evolution of those familiar products of American 
politics, " rings " and " bosses." In this succession of dominant charac- 
teristics in party organization he discerns a succession of philosophic 
principles. The legislative caucus marks the regime of the aristocratic 
oligarchy; the early nominating conventions were the work of the 
democratic tendency which made Jackson possible; the era of com- 
mittee control was the reversion to oligarchy, though of a lower type 
than the original ; while the current prevalence of " bossism " denotes 
the triumph of a vulgar and demoralizing autocracy. This analysis is 
striking, but its symmetry is perhaps a little forced. It is doubtful, 
at least, that the modern " boss " is more of a power in party politics 
than many an individual of ante bellum days who bore a less invidious 
title. M. Ostrogorski follows a certain school of American writers in 
extending the application of the term " boss " from its original signifi- 
cance, in describing a politician of the Tweed type, to the general 
designation of any eminent party leader, such, for example, as Roscoe 
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Conkling. In this way the autocracy of " bossism " is made the crown- 
ing characteristic of the present day. But certainly Conkling was no 
more of a " boss " in the Republican than Seward was in the old Whig 
party. M. Ostrogorski is not aware, probably, that the term " boss " is 
very commonly used to stigmatize a successful political opponent and is 
then no more significant of a profound philosophical development than 
the term " liar " would be under the same circumstances. 

The author traces the origin and influence of the spoils system with 
much fulness, and concludes with a pretty complete notice of the 
various remedies that have been proposed for the evils resulting from it. 
That his articles (the brochure is republished from the Annales de 
VEcole libre des sciences politiques) were written in 1886 accounts for 
the slight attention paid to the suggestion of electoral reforms on the 
line of the so-called Australian balloting system. He will doubtless be 
much interested in the very recent manifestation of a tendency to revive 
the old congressional caucus, by states, for the purpose of solving the too 
absorbing problem of distributing the spoils. 

Inaccuracies of fact in M. Ostrogorski's work are rare and unimpor- 
tant. His assertion that the traditional programme of the Whig party 
was opposed to slavery shows the influence of von Hoist, who is very 
dubious authority on anything pertaining to the " peculiar institution." 
A. H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, who, if not better Whigs than von 
Hoist, at least had the advantage of a more immediate connection with 
the party, would scarcely subscribe to this view of its principles. In 
calling Genet a Jacobin, M. Ostrogorski is guilty of a slip one would 
hardly expect to find in a work originating in Paris. 

In dealing with proper names and English quotations, either the au- 
thor or the proof-reader has been very unfortunate. Prominent public 
characters masquerade as President " Phillmore" and "Amoss Kendal" ; 
well-known contemporary writers on politics, as " F. W. Withridge " and 
" Williams M. Ivins." Senator Allen is made to say of the principle of 
rotation in office : " It lays at the /»«dation of our system." This is 
borrowed from von Hoist, who, however, gives the sentence in real 
English. And R. H. Dana is made to say of a scheme of reform : " He 
has proved a complete failure." 

On the other hand, there is something agreeably quaint in such 
attempts to Gallicize our political slang as are successful. It is like a 
journey to a new land to read of Jackson's " cabinet de cuisine " and " les 
tireurs des ficelles" and" le caucus emballe." "Bosses "and "rings" 
and "primaries" and "gerrymandering" defy the author's French; 
while "la convention cut and dried," "la machine implacable" and 
Flanagan du Texas- are creditable compromises. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



